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of Europe, and also evidences that interest and enthu- 
siastic devotion to the cause of peace are as strong as 
ever. 

Ex-Senator Edmunds' Opinion of 
Philippine Annexation. 

1724 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 7, 1898. 

My Dear Governor — Yours of the 2d inst. was duly 
received, asking me to state what I think respecting the 
proposed acquisition of the Philippine Islands by the 
United States. As you know, that archipelago consists 
of 1000 or 1200 islands, embracing 114,000 square miles, 
and extending oyer a large area of the Pacific and the 
China Sea, in the heart of the tropics. It is subject to, 
and frequently experiences, earthquakes and hurricanes. 
It contains altogether about 7,000,000 of inhabitants, be- 
ing about sixty to the square mile, and just about double 
the population of Vermont to the square mile. 

Before the war with Spain, I take it that nine-tenths of 
the intelligent people of the United States would have 
thought it bordering on madness to have taken those is- 
lands into our domain. Their population is almost en- 
tirely what may fairly be called savage, and absolutely 
incapable of anything; that civilization would call self-gov- 
ernment. And if their inhabitants were as peaceable as the 
best of other tropical countries, they would still be (as all 
experience has proved) incapable ( of governing themselves. 
Our only motive for their acquisition, therefore, mu9t be 
the material advantages supposed by some to flow from 
our controlling the products of the islands and their trade. 
We get all the products of the islands now that we wish 
for, and on the same terms that other nations do. If we 
take them the cost will be precisely the same, unless we 
adopt the ancient colonial policy of Great Britain and 
Eome other nations, in controlling their trade exclusively, 
and allow it to be carried on only in our own ships. In 
ttiat case, retaliation will certainly follow, and our ships 
and goods will be excluded, in like manner, from the colo- 
nial possessions of the great manufacturing and trading 
Powers, which would leave the balance of disadvantages 
vastly against us. 

Iu a business point of view we must take into consider- 
ation the cost of governing the islands. This cost cannot, 
In all human probability, be met by the taxation of the 
inhabitants to any considerable extent. Nature supplies 
them with substantially all the focd and clothing they re- 
quire, and they are, of course, indisposed to labor or 
tarift. It we take them we must govern them by external 
power, and not through any autonomy of their own. This 
means a large and expensive civil list — governors, coun- 
cillors, administrators, officers of justice, and so forth, 
and so forth, who must, in the main, be paid out of the 
treasury of the United States. The climate is, of course, 
very unwholesome for Americans, and the death rate of 
cur officers there would be very large. It will also re- 
quire an American army of defence and for the preserva- 
tion of peace and order, of many thousand men, and an 
American navy of six or more ships, and probably 2000 
men, all exposed, like the civilians, to the constant hos- 
tility of the climate, to say nothing of that of the inhabi- 
tants of most, if not all, of the islands. Are we, under 
such circumstances, to force a government upon them ? 

The present condition between ourselves and Spain in 



regard to the islands is, as the protocol of armistice dis- 
tinctly shows, that we have not obtained the islands, and 
that all our rights that were recognized there were those 
of holding the bay and city of Manila, and their environ- 
ments, until peace should be established. What was to 
be done with the whole group was left for negotiations, 
which our commissioners at Paris are now engaged in. 
If then, we are to get them without the cession of Spain, 
we must do it by force of further war against Spain, and 
probably by force of arms against the vast majority of 
the inhabitants, who, so far as I know, have shown no 
disposition to be annexed to the United States. 

Are we, then, to attempt to force civilization and the 
Christian religion upon them, as Mohammed made his 
proselytes? This, of course, would beexpressly contrary 
to our Declaration <5f Independence, and to the princi- 
ples upon which the government of the United States 
rests. How many lives of their sons do Vermont and the 
other states of our solid and homogeneous Union wish to 
sacrifice to accomplish it, and how many more annually 
hereafter in governing these islands? Our few months' 
experience at Manila and in nearby Cuba and Porto 
Rico should make us awake to these questions. What 
"l)gic" or what "humanity" demands or even tempts 
us to this sort of "imperialism"? Let the advocates of 
such an enterprise point out definitely what are the 
grounds for such a course. Congress has solemnly 
pledged the national honor and faith that we had no pur- 
pose of territorial aggrandizement, even as to Cuba, only 
100 miles from our shores. It is true, the victor in war 
is entitled to indemnity ; bat the victor who has made 
war for humanity has no right to be extortionate because 
he is strong. The cession of Porto Rico, and one of the 
Ladrones for a coaling station and refuge on the way 
from our Western coast to Asiatic ports is ample for 
every expense of the war that can be measured by money 
value. Even Porto Rico would be, as a part of the 
United States, an injury to us in the long run, but for its 
situation in connection with the Nicaragua Canal. Al- 
ready some newspaper writers have opened the question 
of its admission as a State of the Union, with senators 
having an equal voice in making laws for this country 
with that of the senators from Vermont or New York or 
any other State. The sober-minded inhabitants of each 
of the States should consider the enormous danger of 
introducing such elements and such a power into trie 
Senate, where all our States stand equal, and which, as 
John Adams described it, is " the sheet anchor of the 
Republic," and the only security of State rights. 

Porto Rico, like every other tropical country, even if 
it were not already fully populated, will not admit of 
North American settlement and development on account 
of its climate. The experience of hundreds of years, all 
over the tropical parts of the globe, has demonstrated 
this. So it is only in view of its location in relation to 
the waterway across the continent that it is desirable to 
us. Why, then, should we wish, or be willing, to receive 
the Philippines? 

I might enlarge upon this subject, but what I have said 
states concisely what I think, and why I am opposed to 
the acquisition of these islands. 

I am sincerely yours, 

George F. Edmunds. 
The Hon. J. W. Stewart, Middlebury, Vt. 



